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20. The Significance of Analyses of Effluents. The best
summary of opinions regarding' the significance of analyses of
effluents that has come to the attention of the writer appeared
in the Engineering Record, August 5, 1905, arid is here reprinted.
It bears its'own introduction.

The interpretation of the analyses of effluents from sewage disposal
works is a matter that is best left to analysts. The engineer has to ven-
ture on such interpretations so often, however, that attention is called
to a paper on the subject by Mr. Earle B. Phelps in the " Technology
Quarterly" for June. This paper is a rather long contribution from the
sanitary research laboratory and sewage experiment station of the Massa-
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the following notes give only the
leading statements of the author under each head:

The subject of the quality of the effluents derived from a sewage filter
has been considered from two totally different points of view, which have
led frequently to conflicting opinions as to the results obtained. One
view is based upon the actual work of the filter expressed in percentage
efficiency, and necessarily takes into account the nature of the raw sewage.
The other is based upon the quality of the effluent as shown by the
analysis.

The expression, "percentage removal," sometimes called the efficiency
of the filter, is of very little value in the comparison of systems which are
not receiving the same sewage, for it is much easier to get a high efficiency,
calculated in this way, on a strong sewage than on one which is weaker.
On the whole, it would seem that a better interpretation of the analysis
of an effluent can be made than this customary comparison with the raw
sewage. A direct comparison of effluents derived from the same sewage
will serve the purposes of the investigator fully as well as a comparison
of the efficiencies, while the quality of the effluent is the final and practi-
cal criterion upon which the work of the filter must be judged.

Since the introduction of the more recent biological processes our ideas
of purity of effluents have been gradually changing. In many of these
processes, but most notably in the case of the continuous, or trickling,
filter, a large amount of organic matter is passed through the filter, which
upon examination generally proves to be of a peaty or humus nature, and
incapable of further putrefactive change. Aside from the possibility of
such material creating a nuisance by forming deposits behind milldams
or in the lower reaches of the stream, it appears to be entirely harmless
and non-offensive. Chemical analysis fails to distinguish between the
ordinary putrescible matter of sewage and this non-putrescible material
which results from the treatment of the sewage in the manner indicated.

